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“Release  for  the  Rich  or 
Relief  for  the  Poor” 

By  GIFFORD  PINCHOT 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania 


Is  this  nation,  as  a nation,  to  reach  ont  a hand  to 
help  those  of  its  })eople  who  through  no  fault  of 
their  own  are  in  desperation  and  distress  f Shall 
federal  aid  be  granted  in  this  great  national  crisis? 

It  is  not  a question  of  ability  to  help.  We  are  the 
richest  nation  on  earth.  If  federal  aid  is  needed,  it 
can  be  granted.  Congress  has  only  to  say  the  word. 
Shall  the  answer  be  yes  or  no? 

]\Iy  answer  is  yes.  To  my  mind  it  is  the  only  pos- 
sible answer.  Prolonged  study  and  profound  con- 
viction support  my  belief  that  federal  aid  in  this 
depression  is  our  clear  duty  and  onr  best  hope  of 
prompt  and  permanent  recovery. 

Two  solid  years  of  bad  times  have  taught  ns  that 
we  can  no  longer  consider  onr  condition  as  an  un- 
fortunate accident  which  will  automatically  right 
itself  if  left  alone. 

Gentle  bed-side  language  can  do  nothing  for  ns. 
We  have  tried  it.  We  can  afford  no  more  of  it. 
Instead  Ave  must  determine,  as  a nation,  Avhere  we 
Avant  to  go  ; hoAV  best  we  can  get  there ; and  then  go, — 
Avith  all  the  organized  initiative,  energy,  and  poAver 
of  the  nation  behind  ns. 

The  relief  program  is  enormously  inqmrtant,  but 
it  is  not  the  only  problem.  We  cannot  afford,  to 
absorb  ourselves  in  its  complexities  and  tragedies  to 
the  extent  of  forgetting  that  an  CA’cn  greater  problem 
is  before  us.  That  problem  is  to  substitute  direction 
and  control  of  onr  economic  life  for  the  present  aim- 
less drift  into  baidimptcies  and  breadlines. 

On  this  greater  problem  I shall  make  little  com- 
ment today.  It  Avill  be  enough  to  keep  it  Avell  in 
mind,  especially  because  the  President  Avill  undoubt- 
edly deal  with  it  at  length  in  his  forthcoming  mes- 
sage to  Congress. 

GoA’ernment  is  the  manager  of  society.  It  is  the 
one  agency  AA'hich  cannot  shirk  or  pass  on  the  blame 


for  bad  managemeut.  Until  the  President’s  plans 
for  making  men  secure  in  their  jobs  are  before  us, 
we  may  well  withhold  comment. 

Let  ns  turn  then  to  the  matter  of  relief,  to  future 
plans  and  the  methods  that  have  been  used  so  far. 
Have  those  methods  helped  us  to  build  our  way  out 
of  the  hole,  or  are  they  serving  to  sink  us  deeper  in 
the  pit  of  permanent  depression? 

Our  methods  so  far  have  been  restricted  substan- 
tially to  local  relief.  Those  in  high  places  have  con- 
tinually insisted  that  a national  emergency  be  met 
with  local  aid  alone.  They  have  left  it  all,  with  the 
exception  of  a bit  of  benevolent  advertising,  to  the 
states  and  communities  themselves.  To  recpiests  and 
plans  for  federal  aid  they  have  cried  “dole,  dole.” 
Why  aid  given  by  the  nation  should  be  a dole,  and 
precisely  the  same  aid  given  by  a state  or  a city 
should  not  be  a dole,  I have  never  been  able  to 
understand. 

Of  course  none  of  us  wants  the  dole.  None  of  us 
is  in  favor  of  establishing  any  system  which  will  give 
the  unemployed  money,  or  even  food,  when  work  can 
be  given  instead.  But  that  choice  is  not  before  us. 
Industry  and  business  are  not  giving  men  the  chance 
to  work.  Nor  are  they  feeding  the  unemployed. 

We  must  feed  them  if  they  are  to  live.  We  must 
feed  them  if  they  are  to  retain  any  confidence  in  the 
government  under  which  they  live. 

Crying  “dole”  has  not  helped  the  unemployed, 
but  it  has  served  a very  definite  purpose,  that  of  re- 
stricting relief  to  local  sources.  Then  what  about 
local  relief?  In  what  direction  has  it  headed  us? 

A nation-wide  Community  Chest  campaign  is  just 
closing.  It  was  a campaign  backed  to  the  hilt  by 
the  most  persuasive  and  most  efficient  forces  that 
charitable  leaders  could  muster.  We  can  all  rejoice 
that  iu  many  cases  the  quotas  were  collected  or  sub- 
scribed. The  quality  of  neighborliness,  the  virtue 
of  sympathy  have  not  died  out.  We  never  feared 
they  had. 

But  if  the  full  quotas  aimed  at  were  everywhere 
collected,  would  they  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  needs 
of  the  winter?  They  would  not.  Eesponsible  social 
workers  tell  me  the  quotas  were  fixed  on  the  basis  of 
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what  the  Chest  managers  believed  that  the  communi- 
ties could  be  made  to  subscribe.  They  were  often 
small  in  proportion  to  the  real  needs. 

Had  they  not  been  small,  I should  not  be  here  to 
discuss  what  more  needs  to  he  done.  The  people  who 
think  they  can  wash  their  hands,  now  that  the  Chest 
drives  are  over,  and  go  away  on  trips  to  Florida  and 
the  Mediterranean,  should  think  again. 

Where  does  the  bulk  of  local  relief  come  from? 
Who  carries  the  load  ? It  comes  from  and  is  carried 
by  those  who  pay  taxes  to  the  municipal  and  county, 
and  sometimes  to  State  governments. 

The  Eussell  Sage  Foundation,  reporting  for  81 
cities,  found  that  in  past  years  private  funds  supplied 
only  28  per  cent  of  the  relief.  Tax  funds  .supplied  the 
other  72  per  cent.  In  some  cities  over  90  per  cent 
came  from  tax  funds.  No  one  reliably  informed  be- 
lieves that  the  ratios  will  change  greatly  this  year. 

How  are  these  taxes  raised,  from  which  the  bulk 
of  local  relief  funds  come  ? The  answer  is  that 
municipalities  raise  their  funds  mainly  through  real 
estate  and  other  property  taxes.  That  is  their  almost 
exclusive  source  of  income.  In  short,  local  relief  of 
this  kind  means  an  increase  in  property  taxes,  either 
now  or  very  shortly. 

Is  this  what  we  want — an  increase  in  property 
taxes?  Yet  this  increase  in  property  taxes,  as  I have 
pointed  out  before,  is  the  e.ssenee  of  the  local  relief 
program.  This  and  the  sort  of  enforced  charity  by 
which  industry  takes  a day’s  pay  out  of  every  twenty 
or  so  in  the  month  from  Avorkers — even  from  scrub 
women  in  offices — to  help  sAvell  relief  funds.  That  is 
how  the  program  of  local  relief  works  out. 

Yet  it  is  substantially  true  that  eA^ry  cent  a man 
of  small  means  contributes  to  relief,  either  directly, 
or  indirectly  through  increased  taxes,  is  taken  out  of 
consumption.  His  buying  poAver  is  immediately  sloAved 
down  by  exactly  that  much.  And  the  sloAving  down 
of  buying  power  means  the  sloAving  doAvn  of  the 
wheels  of  industry. 

Purchasing  power  buys  prosperity.  P>ut  is  there 
any  surer  Avay  of  cutting  doAvn  the  purchasing  poAver 
of  millions  of  small  earners  than  by  taking  funds  for 
relief  and  increased  taxation  out  of  their  monthly 
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wages  or  out  of  their  slender  bank  accounts?  That 
program  can  start  no  factory  wheels.  Yet,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Congress,  it  is  to  that  program  we  have 
been  committed. 

Here,  then,  is  the  heart  of  the  local  relief  plan. 
Here  ivs  its  effect  on  the  future,  laid  out  in  black 
and  white,  and  mostly  black.  By  cutting  dowm  con- 
suming ])Ower,  it  can  only  serve  to  further  our  eco- 
nomic maladjustment  and  to  sink  us  deeper  in  the 
hole.  Its  supporters  have  l)een  blind  to,  or  careless 
of,  its  permanent  effects,  whatever  its  convenience  as 
an  emergency  measxire. 

Now  in  considering  what  plan  Ave  are  to  advocate 
in  addition  to,  or  as  a total  or  partial  substitute  for 
local  relief,  it  might  be  well  for  us  to  investigate  the 
flaws  in  our  economic  structure  Avhich  caused  it  to 
tumble  overniglit  and  brought  our  present  troubles 
upon  us.  If  w^e  are  to  build  wisely,  either  toward 
permanent  prosperity  or  toward  relief,  Ave  can  avoid 
onr  past  blunders  only  by  recognizing  them. 

There  ought  to  be  very  little  doiAbt  that  the  largest 
single  cause  of  the  depression  Avas  production  beyond 
the  poAver  of  the  people  to  consume.  Through  the 
years  called  prosperous,  no  stone  was  left  unturned 
Avhich  would  help  perfect  or  increase  our  national 
productive  poAver.  Technological  improvements,  fi- 
nancial devices  such  as  mergers,  high-pressure  sales 
campaigns,  instalment  buying  and  other  credit 
schemes,  all  tended  to  the  same  end.  All  helped  to 
raise  production  to  ncAv  and  dangerous  heights,  and 
fo  leave  normal  consuming  power  farther  and  farther 
behind. 

Why  Avere  these  heights  so  dangerous?  Hoav  could 
extra  production,  Avhich  set  ncAV  AA'heels  spinning,  re- 
sult ill  depression,  Avhich  in  turn  has  stopped  those 
Avhe-^ls  and  many  more?  The  ansAver  is  simple.  Con- 
sumption Avas  outstripped  an  l left  behind. 

Instead  of  sharing  Avith  labor  the  profits  of  in- 
creased production,  industry  shunted  the  AA^ealth  back 
to  itself.  AVage-earners  were  encouraged,  persuaded, 
cajoled  to  spend  their  money  buying  goods.  If  they 
couldn’t  pay  for  them  uoaa^  they  should  buy  on  the 
instalment  plan.  They  should  borroAv  money,  if  neces- 
sary. But  they  should  buy.  No  real  American,  they 
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were  told,  could  be  without  his  radio  and  his  auto- 
mobile. 

And  what  happened  to  the  money  spent  in  buying? 
Did  a reasonable  part  of  it  go  back,  in  increased 
wages,  to  the  working-man’s  pocket  so  that  the  circle 
of  producing  and  consuming  could  go  on?  It  did 
not.  It  went,  in  staggering  disproportion  to  divi- 
dends and  capital.  It  went  back  to  industry  so  that 
production  might  be  increased,  even  at  the  expense 
of  consnming  power. 

This  is  no  wild  gness.  This  is  fact  with  figures  to 
support  it.  Dr.  Julius  Klein,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  tells  ns  that  in  the  decade  ending  in 
1929,  real  wages  increased  only  thirteen  per  cent., 
while  the  returns  to  all  industry  increased  seventy- 
two  per  cent.  Where  did  this  seventy-two  per  cent, 
come  from  but  out  of  the  spent  wages  of  the  millions 
and  millions  of  working-men?  In  the  same  period, 
Doctor  Klein  tells  ns,  the  dividends  on  industrial  and 
rail  stocks  increased  by  285% — twenty-two  times  as 
fast  as  wages.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  crash  of 
depression  came? 

Increased  production  served  only  to  turn  the  na- 
tional wealth  into  two  tremendonsly  unequal  chan- 
nels. By  far  the  bulk  of  that  wealth  went  back  in  a 
torrent  to  capital  and  production.  A tiny  stream 
returned  to  purchasing  power  through  wages.  The 
result  was  inevitable.  AYhat  Dr.  Harry  Elmer  Barnes 
calls  a “basic  cause”  of  depression  is  that  “not 
enongh  of  the  social  income  went  to  the  great  labor- 
ing and  agrieultnral  classes.” 

Was  over-production  and  the  disregard  of  consum- 
ing power  entirely  accidental? 

I think  not.  To  me  it  is  inconceivable  that  the 
great  experts  in  business  and  economics  who  have 
taken  over  the  banking,  industrial,  and  political  con- 
trol of  the  country  can  have  been  blind  to  what  was 
going  on.  Past  masters  of  industry,  organizers  of 
vast  public  and  private  undertakings,  they  can  scarce- 
ly be  charged  with  ignorance  or  with  dodging  the  re- 
sponsibility for  seeing  ahead.  For  they  were  warned 
well  in  advance. 

As  early  as  1921  the  Federated  American  Engi- 
neering Societies,  with  Administration  endorsement, 
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reported  that  many  of  onr  large  industries  were  over- 
developed: clothing  45%,  printing  50%,  shoes  50%, 
coal  50%.  Yet  throughout  the  whole  decade  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  used  every  power  of  persua- 
sion to  bring  industry  to  the  highest  point  of  mass 
production.  If  men  were  thrown  out  of  work  by 
labor-saving  devices  or  by  mergers,  it  was  all  in  the 
cause  of  more  production. 

If  the  drive  for  super-production  had  been  coupled 
with  a drive  for  an  increased  return  to  labor  and  con- 
sumers the  result  might  have  been  very  different.  If 
it  liad  been  combined  with  an  arrangement  for  pro- 
viding men  cdscharged  because  of  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery and  mergers  with  a dismissal  wage  it  might 
liave  been  helpful.  It  was  coupled  with  nothing  of 
the  sort. 

What  it  was  coupled  with  was  a campaign  on  the 
part  of  the  Treasury  Department  to  reduce  taxation 
on  great  wealth.  Wealth  thus  released  from  taxa- 
tion, ran  the  Administration  argument,  would  be  freed 
for  productive  purposes.  If  a greater  burden  fell 
upon  the  little  fellows,  that  at  least  would  not  hamper 
production.  Production  was  the  God,  production  that 
must  be  inflated  higher  at  any  cost. 

Tliat  campaign  was  not  only  successful  but  over- 
successful.  Not  only  was  the  excess  profits  tax  re- 
pealed but  the  income  tax  on  the  higher  brackets  was 
reduced. 

But  meanwhile  what  was  happening  to  consuming 
power?  What  about  maintaining  the  buying  ability 
of  those  millions  of  wage  earners  who  would  have  to 
use  the  extra  goods  turned  out  by  glorified  produc- 
tion, if  production  was  to  be  maintained  at  such  break- 
neck speed?  What  about  biiilding  a balanced  pros- 
lierity  by  gearing  up  both  ends  of  the  economic  shaft  ? 

Take  bituminous  coal.  In  1923  the  people  paid 
$900,000  for  a Coal  Commission  to  direct  stabiliza- 
tion of  that  industry,  already  in  bad  shape.  Its  re- 
port and  its  recommendations  were  killed  in  cold 
blood  while  the  Administration  looked  calmly  on. 

Take  agriculture.  For  years  the  farm  organiza- 
tions have  battled  in  vain  for  the  stabilization  meas- 
ures which  Avere  so  badly  needed.  Their  plans  were 
defeated  and  no  plans  Avere  substituted  until  a be- 
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lated  bandaging  of  low  prices  was  unsuccessfully 
attempted  after  all  the  barm  had  been  done. 

Take  the  stock  market.  Some  years  ago  when 
speculation  was  getting  out  of  hand  and  the  Senate 
had  begun  to  study  the  situation,  the  then  President 
concisely  announced  that  the  amount  of  brokers’  loans 
was  not  too  high.  Never  before  had  a President 
undertaken  to  support  the  stock  market. 

More  recent  statements  that  prosperity  was  just 
around  the  corner  only  helped  to  delay  any  steps  to- 
ward stabilization.  Promises  of  industrial  leaders 
that  a tremendous  volume  of  building  Avould  be 
undertaken  — promises  made  and  then  ignored  — 
served  only  to  lull  the  people  further  into  a false 
sense  of  security. 

In  all  this  record — so  far  as  I know  or  have  been 
able  to  discover, — not  a plan  was  made — let  alone 
carried  out — for  stabilizing  the  nation’s  purchasing 
power.  Not  a prop  was  put  beneath  consuming 
ability  while  producing  ability  was  being  reared  to 
such  dizzy  heights.  No  suggestion  was  made  by 
those  leaders  who  had  so  complacently  taken  credit 
for  oiir  good  times,  and  had  so  cheerfully  shouldered 
responsibility  for  them.  Our  national  leaders,  those 
same  leaders  who  have  been  insisting  on  local  relief, 
lent  willing  hands  in  the  development  of  a prosper- 
ity so  one-sided  that  it  could  not  stand. 

Before  going  further  let  us  see  what  sort  of  an 
economic  structure  these  men  have  been  building, — 
these  men  who  have  consistently  opposed  the  idea 
of  federal  relief.  I have  examined  that  structure 
because  I doubted  whether  its  erection  was  so  hap- 
hazard as  might  on  the  surface  appear. 

This  is  what  I found.  By  the  steady  drying  up 
of  the  springs  of  purchasing  power  and  the  over- 
stimulation  of  production,  there  has  been  developed 
in  this  country  the  most  astounding  concentration  of 
wealth  in  the  hands  of  a few  men  that  the  world  has 
ever  known.  A strong  statement,  but  true. 

Here  is  the  basic  evil  which  has  brought  on  the 
depression,  and  which  we  must  guard  against  in  plan- 
ning relief  for  the  future.  Here  is  the  evil  which  is 
protected  and  fostered  by  local  relief  plans.  Here 
is  the  evil  which,  if  allowed  to  develop  further,  can 
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Ijloc'k  all  lioi)e  of  recovery  and  overthrow  our  entire 
economic  structure.  Let  me  show  you  the  intensity 
and  the  extent  to  which  concentration  of  wealth 
exists. 

In  1926,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  made  a 
report  to  the  Senate  on  “National  Wealth  and  In- 
come.” They  had  studied  the  county  court  records 
of  over  forty  thousand  estates.  The  records  came 
from  twelve  states  and  stretched  over  a twelve-year 
period.  The  counties  studied  had  been  chosen  to 
represent  not  only  every  section  of  the  country  from 
coast  to  coast,  but  also  every  sort  of  district  from 
the  farms  to  the  congested  cities. 

They  found  that  in  this  sampling,  one  per  cent,  of 
the  peo])le  owned  about  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  Avealth, 
that  sixty  dollars  out  of  every  hundred  Avere  OAvned 
by  one  ])erson  out  of  every  hundred.  They  found 
that  forty  ])er  cent,  of  the  Avealth,  forty  dollars  out 
of  evei'y  liundred,  Avere  left  for  the  other  ninety- 
nine  per  cent,  of  the  ]ieople.  In  other  Avords,  one 
person  out  of  eA'ery  hundred  Avas  considerably  richer 
than  the  other  ninety-nine  put  together. 

They  found  further  that  thirteen  per  cent,  of  the 
people  OAvned  more  than  ninety  i)er  cent,  of  the 
Avealth.  And  at  the  other  end,  seventy-seven  per 
cent,  of  the  peo]de  OAvned  only  five  per  cent,  of  the 
Avealtli.  Three-quarters  of  the  people  could  have 
added  up  all  their  fortunes  and  it  Avould  liaA^e  come 
to  a bare  tAventieth  of  the  total. 

In  1929,  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re- 
search made  a careful  study  of  all  the  incomes  in  this 
country  for  1926.  They  found  that  four  and  a half 
thousand  people  received  that  year  an  average  of 
almost  $240,000  a])iece.  And  at  the  bottom  of  the 
heap,  forty-four  million  people  had  incomes  of  about 
one  thousand  dollars  each,  or  le.ss  than  one-half  of 
one  per  cent,  of  the  separate  incomes  of  those  at 
the  top. 

l\Iore  recent  figures  are  yet  more  amazing.  In 
1929,  the  per  capita  income  in  this  country  Avas  $700 
for  every  man,  Avoman  and  child.  But  according  to 
the  Treasury  Department’s  preliminary  estimate, 
over  500  persons  had  in  that  year  incomes  of  over 
a million  dollars  ai)iece.  Their  total  income  was 
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$1,185,000,000.  They  received,  these  500  odd,  the 
average  shares  of  1,692,000  people. 

The  facts  of  concentration  alone  are  impressive 
enough.  But  even  more  so  are  the  indications  of 
how  tremendously  that  concentration  increased  in  the 
years  during  which  it  received  governmental  encour- 
agement. The  figures  for  these  years  tell  all  too 
vividly  the  story  of  a nation  building  toward  disaster 
by  unbalancing  its  economic  equilibrium. 

On  l\Iarch  twentieth  of  this  year,  the  Xational  In- 
dustrial Conference  Board  published  in  its  bulle- 
tin figures  representing  the  total  income  of  the  Na- 
tion for  several  years  back.  In  1920  we  made  over 
seventy-four  billion  dollars.  In  1928  we  made 
eighty-one  billion  dollars.  In  eight  years  we  had  in- 
creased our  income  by  a little  less  than  one-tenth. 

But  the  Treasury  Department’s  annual  statis- 
tics of  income  reveal  some  particularly  interesting 
things  to  compare  with  that  one-tenth.  In  1920  there 
were  3,649  people  who  had  incomes  of  over  $100,000. 
In  1928  that  number  had  jumped  to  15,977.  It  had 
doubled  and  then  doubled  again  and  was  still  going- 
up. 

In  1920  those  people  made  a total  of  over  727  mil- 
lion dollars.  But  in  1928,  those  who  had  the  hun- 
dred thousand  dollar  incomes  and  up  received  about 
four  and  a half  billion  dollars,  more  than  six  times 
as  much  money.  And  all  this,  remember,  while  the 
incomes  of  all  our  people  increased  one  lone  tenth  of 
its  previous  figure. 

Then  how  about  the  men  wlio  receive  a million  a 
year?  In  1920  there  Avere  thirty-three  of  them,  and 
they  got  77  million  dollars.  In  1928  there  Avere  511 
of  them,  fifteen  times  as  many,  and  they  got  OA-er  a 
billion  dollars,  or  fourteen  times  as  much.  The  na- 
tional income  had  meanAvhile  increased  by  one-tenth. 

Finally,  look  at  our  felloAA'-citizens  Avho  get  a paltry 
fiA'e  million  a year.  In  1920  there  Avere  four  of  them 
and  they  collected  not  quite  thirty  million  dollars. 
But  by  1928  they  had  added  tAA-enty-tAvo  ucav  mem- 
bers to  their  exclush-e  circle,  and  the  tAventy-six  of 
them  were  forced  to  get  along  AA'ith  an  income  of  a 
little  OA-er  250  million  dollars  betAA'een  them. 

In  other  AA-orcks,  in  the  eight-year  period  betAveen 
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1920  and  1928,  while  the  total  national  income  in- 
creased less  than  ten  per  cent.,  the  number  of  men 
with  incomes  of  over  a million  dollars,  for  instance, 
increased  over  1400  per  cent.,  or  one  hundred  and 
forty  times  as  fast.  And  the  amount  of  money  these 
men  made  in  one  year  increased  1300  per  cent.,  or  one 
hundred  and  thirty  times  as  fast  as  the  total  amount 
of  money  made  by  everybody  in  the  whole  of  the 
United  States.  They  certainly  got  their  share. 

The  same  astoianding  concentration  of  wealth  and 
power  is  seen  in  the  industrial  Avorld.  A study  of 
corporate  wealth  and  of  the  influence  of  large  corpo- 
rations was  published  this  year  in  The  American 
Economic  Review.  The  conclusions  reached  are  eye- 
openers. 

In  1927,  there  Avere  OA'er  300,000  industrial  corpo- 
rations in  this  country.  Tavo  hundred  of  the  300,000, 
less  than  seven-hundredths  of  one  per  cent.,  con- 
trolled OA-er  forty-five  per  cent,  of  the  total  wealth 
of  all  these  corporations.  The  same  two  hundred 
received  over  forty  per  cent,  of  all  corporate  income 
and  controlled  over  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  all  busi- 
ness wealth.  Furthermore,  about  twenty  per  cent, 
of  the  Avealth  of  this  entire  nation  Avas  in  the  hands 
of  those  200  corporations. 

Truly  the  groAvth  of  these  200  giant  corporations 
has  been  almost  beyond  belief.  In  the  ten  years,  up 
to  1929,  their  total  assets  grew  from  under  44  billion 
to  78  billion  dollars,  an  increase  of  78  per  cent.  The 
author  of  the  study,  Professor  Gardiner  C.  Means, 
asserts  that  if  their  indicated  rate  of  growth  con- 
tinues in  the  future,  they  will  own  within  twenty 
years  Aurtually  half  of  our  national  AA^ealth. 

Professor  Means  then  emphasizes  an  extremely  im- 
portant fact.  He  says  that  in  1927,  less  than  two 
thousand  men  were  directors  of  these  tAvo  hundred 
corporations.  Since  many  of  them  were  inactive,  the 
ultimate  control  of  more  than  one-third  of  industry 
Avas  actually  in  the  hands  of  a few  hundred  men. 
And  according  to  present  indications,  it  will  still  be 
only  a few  hundred  men  Avho  by  1950  will  control 
half  of  the  wealth  of  this  entire  nation. 

It  is  this  almost  unbelievable  concentration  of 
AA'ealth  which  has  killed  the  consuming  power  of  the 
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average  millions  and  has  brought  our  misfortunes 
upon  us.  It  is  this  same  incredible  concentration 
which  is  the  chief  obstacle  in  our  path  to  permanent 
prosperity.  And  it  is  the  Senegambian  in  the  local 
relief  woodpile. 

For  if  we  examine  statements  and  actions  of  the 
proponents  of  local  relief,  we  find  that  they  weave 
together  into  a surprisingly  harmonious  pattern. 

That  pattern  does  not  spell  relief  for  the  unem- 
ployed. What  it  spells  is  persistent  shielding  of  con- 
centrated wealth — not  relief  for  the  needy  but  release 
for  the  millionaire. 

The  local  relief  advocates  are  prolific  in  denials 
of  any  excessive  distress.  Yet  I know,  from  various 
careful  studies  I have  made,  that  there  are  almost  a 
million  men  unemployed  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
alone.  If  my  State  were  typical  of  the  rest  of  the 
nation  there  would  be  not  far  from  ten  million  unem- 
ployed in  the  country,  with  the  number  increasing  as 
winter  comes. 

Next  we  have  statements  to  the  effect  that  wage- 
earners  are  not  so  badly  off  because  prices  have  been 
dropping  along  with  wages.  That  argument  is  an- 
swered by  the  government’s  figures.  Commissioner 
of  Labor  Statistics  Stewart  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor  announced,  on  October  first  of 
this  year,  that  in  the  two  year  period  from  June, 
1929,  to  June,  1931,  the  cost  of  living  went  down  less 
than  twelve  per  cent.  This  percentage  was  carefully 
computed  from  the  prices  of  food,  clothing,  rent,  fuel, 
light,  and  miscellaneous  items.  In  the  same  period, 
he  stated,  the  total  wage  decrease  was  about  forty 
per  cent.  Wages  actually  paid  dropped  more  than 
three  times  as  far  as  prices,  and  we  have  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor’s  word  for  it. 

The  local  relief  advocates  have  also  laid  unwar- 
ranted emphasis  on  federal  public  works.  Their  con- 
struction program,  they  say,  has  greatly  relieved  dis- 
tress, and  they  point  out  that  the  number  of  men  em- 
ployed in  the  federal  construction  program  last  month 
was  50,000.  We  have  had  this  summer  half  that 
number  employed  on  State  highways  alone  in  Penn- 
sylvania. And  50,000  is  no  large  percentage  of  the 
millions  unemployed,  after  two  years  of  depression. 
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Is  it  any  wonder  that  William  Green,  head  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  calls  this  ‘ ‘ only  a drop 
in  the  bucket  toward  relieving  unemployment?” 

Finally,  there  are  the  plans  now  under  way  to  make 
up  the  federal  deficit  the  depression  has  caused. 
Those  plans,  even  in  the  face  of  conditions  which  can 
no  longer  be  denied,  point  first  of  all  toward  the 
shielding  of  large  incomes  and  concentrated  wealth. 

Keports  from  the  Treasury  indicate  that  proposals 
to  increase  the  income  taxes  Avill  recommend  that  the 
exemptions  be  loAvered,  and  the  base  of  the  tax  be 
spread.  In  other  Avords,  much  or  most  of  the  in- 
crease is  to  come  from  the  little  fellows, — from  the 
men  Avho  heretofore  Avere  relieved  from  taxation  be- 
cause their  incomes  Avere  so  small. 

Certain  leaders,  among  them  Senator  Heed,  advo- 
cate a sales  tax.  A sales  tax  is  simply  another  way 
of  putting  the  burden  on  the  men  and  Avonien  Avith 
the  small  incomes.  They  do  far  and  aAvay  the  larg- 
est part  of  the  nation’s  buying;  and  a sales  tax  Avould 
fall  mainly  on  them. 

Does  a sales  tax  reach  the  hoarded  millions  of 
the  over-rich?  Does  it  take  money  from  the  coffers 
of  the  large  manufacturing  corporations?  It  does 
not.  The  latter  have  only  to  raise  the  prices  of  the 
articles  they  sell  by  just  the  amount  of  the  tax,  and 
the  man  avIio  buys  has  to  pay. 

The  sales  tax,  like  the  Treasury  plan  to  include 
smaller  incomes  under  the  income  tax,  is  merely 
another  device  to  shield  the  rich.  It  is  another  Avay 
of  seeing  to  it  that  concentrated  Avealth  shall  remain 
concentrated  at  any  cost. 

There  is  only  one  conclusion  to  be  draAvn  from  all 
this.  It  is  that  every  recent  economic  move  has  been 
directed  tOAvard  one  end  alone.  That  end  is  the  safe- 
guarding of  money  in  the  hands  of  an  incredibly 
small  number  of  incredibly  rich  men. 

And  Avlieu  a one-sided  prosperity  crashed,  as  it 
Avas  doomed  to  crash,  Ave  find  the  same  selfish  interests 
dictating  policies  in  time  of  depression.  There  is  the 
attempt  to  hush  up  realities,  so  that  the  facts  and 
Avhat  Avas  beliind  tliem  should  not  come  to  light.  There 
is  the  refusal  to  take  action.  Avhich  might  impair  the 
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moneyed  interests.  There  is  the  insistence  on  local 
relief  so  that  the  big-  fortunes  might  be  spared. 

And  now,  with  a treasury  deficit  no  longer  eon- 
cealable,  there  is  the  impending  attempt  to  make  it 
up  out  of  the  pockets  of  those  who  have  comparatively 
little.  It  is  an  obvious  eft'ort  to  release  the  over-rich 
from  their  fair  share  of  the  burden. 

The  force  behind  the  stubborn  opposition  to  federal 
relief  is  fear  lest  the  taxation  to  provide  that  relief 
be  le\fied  on  concentrated  Avealth — fear  lest  the  policy 
of  years,  the  policy  of  shielding  the  big  fortunes  at 
the  expense  of  the  little  ones,  should  at  long  last  be 
tossed  into  the  discard. 

This  business  has  gone  far  enough.  We  must,  as 
a nation,  give  help  to  those  of  our  felloAvs  A\dio  are 
broken  in  health  and  spirit  because  they  can  not  find 
food  to  eat  or  clothes  to  wear  or  work  to  do.  This 
help  must  come — not  mainly  from  the  men  of  small 
means,  as  local  relief  Avould  haA’e  it  come,  for  that 
will  tend  only  to  increase  and  prolong  our  distress. 
It  must  come  mainly  from  the  rich,  from  those  who 
can  so  easily  carry  the  burden,  from  those  whose 
taxes  can  in  no  way  weaken  AA’hat  consuming  power 
is  left  us. 

In  the  name  of  those  who  are  overburdened  noAv, 
I demand  that  the  tax  rates  on  the  upper  bracket  in- 
comes be  increased.  In  their  name  I demand  that 
the  graduation  of  the  inheritance  tax  be  steepened. 
And  in  their  name  I demand  that  the  exemptions  and 
the  lower  bracket  tax  rates  be  left  untouched.  To 
meddle  with  them  is  to  trifle  with  disaster  and  to  in- 
vite the  depression  to  stay. 

AVhen  I ask  that  the  top  rates  of  the  income  and 
estate  taxes  be  raised  enough  to  pay  for  Federal  re- 
lief for  the  unemployed.  I am  speaking  as  a man 
directly  affected.  I pay  an  income  tax  in  the  high 
brackets  myself.  In  time,  a goodly  share  of  my  estate 
Avid  go  to  the  government. 

But  I am  willing  that  the  government  shall  take 
more  of  my  income,  rather  than  that  millions  shall 
suffer  from  want  and  hunger.  I Avould  be  glad  to 
see  more  of  my  estate  appropriated  in  taxes  if  it  be 
used  to  help  set  this  nation  on  its  economic  feet. 
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1 believe  in  levying  taxes  according  to  ability  to 
pay.  Onr  government  recognizes  that  principle  in  its 
dealings  with  foreign  nations.  AVhy  should  it  not  do 
so  at  home?  The  burden  of  an  income  tax  or  an  in- 
heritance tax  can  not  be  shifted.  It  lies  where  it 
falls.  The  burden  of  a heavily  graduated  tax  falls 
on  the  man  who  is  best  able  to  bear  it, — who  will  feel 
the  loss  the  least.  I am  jStrong  for  it.  I am  strong 
for  its  use  to  help  defeat  that  shameful  situation  by 
which  millions  suffer  from  want  in  the  richest  country 
in  the  world. 

You  ask  how  federal  relief  funds  can  be  used.  In 
two  ways.  First,  by  supplementing  the  efforts  of  the 
States,  the  cities,  and  other  municipal  organizations 
for  feeding  and  otherwise  helping  people  who  can- 
not get  work. 

Second,  federal  relief  funds  can  be  used  to  give 
Avork.  There  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  number  of 
men  Avho  could  be  employed  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  great  public  works  of  many  kinds  in  every 
part  of  the  country. 

The  projects  available  for  public  construction 
Avork  are  legion.  Flood  control  on  the  Mississippi 
and  other  rhmrs,  the  development  of  inland  water- 
Avays,  reforestation  and  fire  prevention,  the  use  of 
rivers  for  Avater  supply,  irrigation,  and  power,  the 
cheeking  of  erosion,  the  construction  of  airports  and 
the  lighting  of  airways,  the  drainage  of  swamp  land, 
the  building  of  highways — all  these  and  many  others 
can  be  undertaken  and  Avill  pay  for  themselves  over 
and  OA'er  again  in  the  recreated  efficiency  of  national 
life. 

Best  of  all,  it  should  be  remembered  that  plans  for 
a very  considerable  part  of  these  envelopments  are 
already  in  existence,  and  that  Avork  upon  many  of 
them  could  be  undertaken  with  comparatively  little 
delay. 

klore  than  tAventy-four  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  the  rulers  of  Egypt  Avere  faced  with 
the  f|uestion  of  employing  idle  labor.  It  Avas  ansAvered 
by  the  most  widespread  and  effective  public  construc- 
tion program  the  world  up  to  that  time  had  known. 
The  Nile  was  harnessed.  Irrigation  lakes  and  canals, 
public  buildings  and  monuments,  entire  cities,  were 
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built  on  a nationwide  scale.  Are  we  lacking  in  the 
vision  and  the  courage  that  set  a nation  at  work, 
forty -three  centuries  ago? 

The  picture  is  now  complete.  Local  relief  means 
making  the  poor  man  pay.  Local  relief  serves  to 
weaken  further  our  national  consuming  power  and 
block  any  hope  of  permanent  recovery.  Local  relief 
is  part  of  a vicious  policy  to  shield  concentrated 
wealth, — a policy  which  brought  on  the  depression 
and  has  kept  it  with  us  for  two  long  years.  Local 
relief  means  release  for  the  rich,  not  relief  for  the 
poor. 

Federal  relief  is  demanded  by  every  principle  of 
justice,  of  humanity,  and  of  sound  economics.  Fed- 
eral relief  can  be  raised  from  the  wealthy  so  that  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  millions  of  average  citizens 
will  not  suffer.  Federal  relief  can  be  spent  in  such 
a way  that  unemployment  and  distress  will  be  de- 
feated and  the  entire  nation  started  well  along  the 
path  to  a permanent  and  balanced  prosperity. 

Do  not  suppose  that  I ask  for  federal  aid  with  the 
notion  that  other  relief  sources  shoidd  shirk  their 
duty.  Like  its  sister  States,  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania is  doing  everything  in  its  power  to  help  its 
sufferers.  No  other  State  has  undertaken  so  large 
a program  as  Pennsylvania  is  considering  now.  Un- 
fortunately, its  Constitution  forbids  direct  appropri- 
ations to  the  needy  and  prohibits  the  immediate 
floating  of  a bond  issue  by  which  funds  might  other- 
wise be  raised.  But  even  wdth  its  hands  thus  tied, 
the  State  is  doing  all  it  can.  Relief  road  camps  have 
been  established  where  jobless  men  may  go  to  work 
for  food  and  bed  and  pay.  The  Legislature  is  now 
in  special  session,  devoting  its  energy’  to  the  con- 
sideration of  plans  to  help  the  unemployed. 

Other  States  too,  many  of  them  handicapped  by 
their  Constitutions  as  is  Pennsylvania,  many  of 
them  limited  in  their  own  resources,  are  doing  all 
they  can.  But  all  they  can  do,  through  no  fault  of 
the  States,  is  not  enough. 

kloreover,  in  this  day  of  vast  industrial  enterprise 
and  of  national  corporations,  a man  in  California 
may  be  thrown  out  of  work  by  another  man  at  his 
desk  in  New  York,  three  thousand  miles  away.  And 
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the  stoekholdei’s  who  i:)rofitecl  from  that  Avork  when 
factory  wheels  Avere  running  may  be  spread  from 
Texas  to  Maine.  Is  it  fair,  even  if  it  Avere  possible, 
that  the  entire  burden  should  be  shouldered  by  the 
State  inside  Avhose  borders  the  man  throAAui  out  of 
Avork  happened  to  be  working. 

This  is  no  local  crisis,  no  State  crisis.  It  is  nation- 
Avide.  I can  not  believe  that  a national  government 
Avill  stand  by  Avhile  its  citizens  freeze  and  starve, 
Avithout  lifting  a hand  to  help.  I do  not  see  how  it 
can  refuse  to  grant  that  relief  Avhich  it  is  in  honor, 
in  duty  and  in  its  oAvn  interest  bound  to  supply. 
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